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LESSON   I. 
TWO   MODES   OF   BREVITY. 


1. — We  write  by  sound — 

"uttid,"      not      "uttered." 
"  naM,"       „        "  neighbour." 

2. — We  use  simple  signs  instead  o£  complex  ones  to  represent 
the  sounds  — 

Not   J  one,    /    two,  j    three,    *-»  foutvxr,  but    /. 

3.— Signs  which   are  to  be  written  with  the  greatest  ease 
must  lie  within  the  range  of  line  employed  in  rapid  longhand. 

4. — In  the  word  ~UrrrxrfOfo*  example— 

The  down  stroke    /   as  in  the  -£*  and   -^£, 
„    dt  „  ^^\,  before  them, 

„    join  or 

along     „ "~~^  „  between  the  <9"'s. 

5.-r  Each  straight  stroke  has  two  curves,    (//  j^/     L^~ 
Using  two  sizes  of  each   line,  we  are   provided   with   eighteen 
simple,  light,  related,  and  harmonious  signs,  which  we  can  use  to 
best  advantage  for  as  many  consonantal  sounds, 

6.  — In  accordance  with  determinate  principles  we  allot  the 
sounds  to  the  signs.     For  this  first  lesson  we  select 

Down  strokes,     / .     Lip  sounds  . 

/  /    ep  or  pe,  eb  or  be. 

J  J    ef  (epn)  or  fe,  ev  (eon)  or  ve. 

'  a  '  as  in  '  c#r ';  uas  in  '  c^t ';  '  a '  as  in  '  Kate ';  '  e '  as  in  '  ketch ':  '  ?> ' 
as  in  'cork';  *0'~as  in  'c£t';  '7T  as  in  'cate';  '«*'  as  in  4cwrt':  *?'  as  in 
'jjve  ';  '  i"  as  in  'it':  'IT'  as  in  rale';  'w'  as  in  '  pwt ':  'T7  as  in  '  kite';  '  a'  as 
in  l  cat '.  Arrive  at  the  sound  by  dropping  the  consonants  on  both  sides  of 
it.     Thus  :  Kate— Ut— a  ;  cot — ot — o.     Call  the  sound  accordingly. 


^ 


* 


< 


j 
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Up  strokes,   ^^\      Teeth  sounds. 


^^^       et  or  te,  ed  or  de. 

u  _y      eth  or  fne,  eoTi  br  3fce. 

The  (-  is  analagous  to  the  down  stroke  of  a  longhand      (j-* 

The  >  is  the  stroke  of  a  longhand   u  canted,  as  being  easier  to 

write. 

Notice  teeth,  ii^s. 

7. — To  insure  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty  the  vowels 
must  be  written  with  the  consonants  in  natural  order. 

8. — Signs  are  required  for  the  former  which  will  readily 
connect  the  latter.  Obviously  circles  or  loops  best  fulfil  the 
conditions. 

9.—  We  use  two  sizes  o  or  0  >  O  or    0  - 

10. — It  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  have  an  entirely 
distinct  sign  for  every  shade  of  vowel  sound,  even  were  it 
practicable,  for  it  would  cause  embarrassment  ( I )  by  reason  of 
the  multiplicity  of  the  signs  thus  created  (2)  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  shades  of  vowel  sounds  pass,  within  determinate  limits, 
one  into  another  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations, 

'  Land  *  but  '  Grenlund  ';     '  s"a(y),'  but  •  sez.' 

11. — We,  therefore,  bring  the  vowel  sounds  together  into 
groups,  representing  all  the  vowels  within  the  group  by  the  same 
sign,  reserving  a  simple  resource  by  which,  if  we  ever  wish  to  be 
very  precise,  we  can  instantly  differentiate  the  exact  shade  of 
sound  with  the  utmost  certainty, 

12.— For  this  lesson  we  t»ke  two  groups — -the  A's  and  the 
O's.  We  assign  the  small  circle  or  loop  to  the  former ;  the  large 
circle  or  loop  to  the  latter. 

13. — The  A's  and  O's  are  exhibited  in  the  following  scheme, 
which  is  self-explanatory. 
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Long.  Short. 

*  J  Broad  1   China  Chinut  2 

1  Narrow       3  China  ChinSt  4 

Broad  1   Chi  no  ChinSt  2 


\  Narrow       3  Chi  no  Chinul  4 

14.—  The  diacritical  device  is  "  The  Satellite,"  a  dot  which 
travels  round  the  vowels,  just  as  the  moon  does  round  the  earth. 

O  *Or         -0-       *■<> 

■  o 

15.—   /  being  the  sign  for  '  p,'  o  that  for  the  Q  a's,'  and 

S  that  for  't',  /     a  S     f  ^      f  isp-ana-t. 

16. — The  position  of  the  dot  determines  the  precise  quality 
of  the  a.        , 

s'Jfc  Odd  numbers  long,  even  short. 

v*  I-*   **"       Broad  before  narrow. 

3 

'/*  P  a  No.  1  t  Pat  (Part), 

t  j^  p  a  No.  2  t  Put  (ty). 

f  p  a  No.  3  t  Pat  (e). 

J?  p  a  No.  4  t  Pgt, 

17.— Only  in  writing  unfamiliar  names  or  words  detached 
from  context  need  th«  satellite  be  visible, 

18, —  The   O's  are  dealt  with  in   just  the  same  manner,  and 

" "   being    4  k  ',  ~zf ,  t&  ,  -^  ,  and  *<^  ,  are  respectively 

1  caught '  (kot),  4  cot '  (kOt),  f  coat '  (kot),  and  '  cu(r)t '  (kU(u)t), 
which  last  word  would  be  written  in  full,  gf^  the  O  (u)  being 
traced  before  the  A  (ii). 

19. —The  old  alphabet  having  a  number  of  signs  insufficient 
to  represent  the  sounds  of  the  language,  we  are  constrained  to 
make  the  same  sign  ^u,  for  instance)  do  duty  for  more  than  one 
sound.  How  we  differentiate  them  will  already  have  been 
noticed. 


LESSON    II. 
WE    COMPLETE    OUR    ALPHABETS. 


1. — We  recapitulate  the  matter  in  Lesson  I,  and  complete 
our  Alphabets 

2. — The  sibilants  *  es  '  or  *  se,;  '  ez'  or  *  ze/  and  the  aspirate 
*  he/  are  special  sounds,  and  reserved  for  special  treatment ;  with 
these  exceptions  the  following  consonantal  alphabet  provides 
for  all  the  consonantal  sounds. 


Down 


<  -  re        f  '.     pe        J  )       fe    (   7. 

f  ie       |        /be         /      T8  ]  1%P' 


tt  f^~  m^  f  de  -^    dhe  )  .    ,, 

V*      <~  ne  |     -'to  ■>    -tEe        |  ***■ 

Join  oe  Along.— 

si(a)  «R(a) ;      k(a)  g(a)  ;      ch(a)  j(a) 
(throat  and  palate). 

3. — The  first  two  alphabetic  signs,  those  for  '  re '  and  '  le,' 
are,  for  reasons  which  will  appear,  scarcely  needed  except  for  use 
at  the  beginning  of  words.  With  this  exception  the  alphabetic 
signs  are  always  used  for  all  the  sounds  which  are  written, 
Natural  abbreviating  principles  will  be  unfolded  in  due  course. 

4. — Ch(a)  is  t  sfc(a),  and  j(a)  is  a  z"h(a),  match,  mach,  niatsh  ; 
the  dental  t  is  not  required  in  *  match,"  this  sound  being  already 
embodied  in  the  cn(a).  No  English  word  begins  with  the  zn 
sound  (it  is  the  common  one  in  French),  and  advantage  may  be 
taken  of  this  fact  by  writing,  when  it  makes  a  better  combination, 
the  upwards— >  instead  of  the  downward  c-^~,  similarly  f^i or 
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5. — Notice  that  all  forms  are  in  accordance  with  the  one 
slope  run  of  longhand. 

Not  formal  geometric  ^^  ;     But  natural  easy  <^r>  >    £> 

6.— "  Et  "  being  represented  bj  a  short  straight  stroke. 
*  ed  '  is  naturally  represented  by  a  longer  one,  for  '  ed  ?  is  '  et '  with 
an  addition,  a  guttural  murmur  ;  the  larynx  is  compressed  at 
the  same  time  that  the  '  et '  is  sound«d.  If  one  attempt  to  pro- 
nounce d-d-d-d-etc.  in  rapid  succession  the  sounds  are  certain  to 
degenerate  into  t's,  d-d-d  d-d-t-  etc.,  the  compression  of  the 
larynx  not  being  perfectly  performed.. 

7. — The  advantages  of  having  similar  signs  for  -aimilar 
similar  sounds  are  chiefly  these  ;  (1),  writing  by  sound  soon 
becomes  comparatively  mechanical,  and,  for  instance,  the  ear 
having  heard  a  '  p  '  in  '  pa's  '  and  the  hand  having  traced  a  / 
for  it,  if  the  next  word  be  "  book  "  the  ear  hearing  in  the  '  b  '  a 
similar  sound,  the  hand  will  be  disposed  to  represent  it  by  a 
similar  sign  ;  and  (2),  if  in  rapid  writing  a  sign  be  made  a  little 
too  short  or  a  little  too  long,  or  even  curved  instead  of  straight, 
or  straight  instead  of  curved,  still  the  word  thus  formed  will  be 
sufficiently  like  the  one  intended  to  enable  us  to  identify  it 
readily.     Thus  ^  bate,    y^oade. 

8. — There  is  no  absolute  rule  as  to  length.  Keep  the  short 
strokes  short,  and  the  long  ones  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
Similarly  with  the  circles,  judge  by  proportion.  Circle  and  loop 
are  used  indiscriminately,  whichever  form  the  sign  assumes. 

?~  take  ;     but  ^pate. 

9,  —  We  have  no  rules  for  tracing  vowels.      They   are  traced 

as  they  can  be  formed  most  rapidly  and  truly.      7      ap  ;     J  pa, 

/°  na,  r'cr"  knock  ,    y    rate,  ^?  da,  ^  Ada,  and  so  on. 

10.— The  remaining  simple  vowels  are  the  e's  and  the 
k(oo)'s.        The  remaining   material    for    representing    them     is 
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found  in  half-circles  or  hooks.      The  £s  we  picture  by  the  up 
hook  n  ,  and  the  u's  by  the  down  hook    f. 

11. — The  e's  are  seen  in — 

1     Chine  Chinii     2. 

The  w's  in — 

1     Chinu  (do)  Chi  nut     2. 

The  u  is  heard  in  food  (fud),  the  u  in  (fut).  The  short 
sound  of  a  vowel  may  be  arrived  at  by  rapidly  sounding  a  mono- 
syllable. Thus  peat  (pet-pet-pet,  &c.)  becomes  4  pit.'  Other 
tests  are  provided  by  the  phonograph,  <fcc. 

12. — The  Satellite  is  applicable  to  the  e's  and  w's  precisely 
in  the  same  way  as  to  the  as  and  os,. 

Thus— 

J/  eat,    .^  it      '-zXCoode,  -«/  Coot  (like  '  foot ')  • 

13. — We  thus  obtain  four  groups. 

A         o  0        4  B  /»  2 

O       -oG      *  V         v  2 

More  work  is  put  upon  the  circles  than  the  hooks  for  the  reason, 
among  others,  that  they  are  better  able  to  bear  it. 

14.— In  every  language  two  forms  of  the  same  word  will 
often  be  found.  4  Naught  '  and  '  not '  are  examples.  The 
former  is  classical.  In  the  popular  form  the  vowel  has  by 
constant  use  got  shortened. 

15. — A  diphthong  consists  of  two  vowel-sounds  sounded 
rapidly  in  succession.  You  begin  with  one  sound  and  end  with 
another.  Such  are  I,  u,  &e.  The  difference  between  *  kin  '  and 
'  kine '  does  not  reside  in  the  '  e,'  which  would  make  *  kin  '  into 
4  kin-e,'  but  between  the  4  k  '  and  the  £  in,'  k^in  }  kiiin,  the  u  being 
the  short  form  of  a.  Similarly  cow=kuu  ;  pew=piu ;  boy=boi. 
The  diphthongs  are  naturally  represented  by  the  signs  for  the 
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I   which   they   are  composed.     Longhand   w   betore  a 
sounds  of  winch  they  r  Thus__ 

vowel  is  identical  witk  u  (^         ^        m  __  „ «,     ^ 
kine,     Mm   -  ■  *         ,        r  bbi    /£„      ^_ 

pew,      pin        '""  vaoht      i»t    -»  0  /    ^ 

wake,    nak    t/  o "^ 

,  «     irt)*t  etc.  is  an  impure  vowel  derived 
16.— The  sound  «u  m  P**,  el1" 
from  the  relation  ^^ 

•      wl  the  stronger  predominates,  and  '  4 '  is  rep-- 
The  a  portion  being  the  strong"  y 
Lnted^yihe  circ.e  only,  never  w.h  a  J* 

,  knacK    .  '  r 

P  j     r        »   LbssovI)  there  is  a  constant 

As  we  have  already  seen  (pat  B,  ^  ^^ . 

tendency  towards  «*  I^g^^  in  speech  •  */ 
similarly  with  the  xndefimte  art.de   a 

♦  W.  called  after  their  sounds,    ine 
17.-A11  the  characters  must  be  calleo  ai 

pupil  must  on  no  account  say 

^...ach.-e...^— che,. 

18._A.tbe  names  imply,  a  ^^^^Mte  a  2& 
the  voice  only,  without  ^JJ^J^  with,  a  vowel, 
formed  with  su.k  ard,  «no^         -^  ^  or  after 
But  it  may  be  any  vowel,  and  t  m  J    .  ^  o£  ,  ^ 

it.     We  hear  of  'pe'outof    et   ,o 


Hi 


LESSON    III. 
THE    SPRING-STEEL    DEVICE. 


1. — Certain  consonantal  sounds  occur  so  frequently  in  combi- 
nation with  other  consonantal  sounds  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
for  them  otherwise  than  by  fixed  alphabetic  characters.  Such 
sounds  are  the  sibilant  or  hissing  sounds— 4se'  or  *es/  and  'ze'  or  'ez' ; 
and  the  liquids  CR'  and  'L/  Arrangements  are  required  for  these 
sounds  which  can  be  instantaneously  used  in  each  and  every  com- 
bination of  alphabetic  signs.  We  want  something  perfectly 
flexible. 

2. — In  the  mechanical  world  one  finds  flexibility  in  a  very 
great  degree  in  spring  steel.  For  the  representation  of  the 
sibilants  we  adopt  what  we  call  "  the  spring -steel  device.'' 

3. — A  steel  spring  is  coiled  (@))  or  spiral  ^  or  other- 
wise curved.  Any  piece  of  it  will,  if  left  free,  be  naturally, 
normally,  curved  ^—»  ,  but  under  pressure  ^->»  it  may  become 
straight  ^-\    • 

4. — The  sibilants,  then,  are  represented  by  a  short  piece  of 
line,  normally  curved,  but  straightened  under  pressure,  and  lying 
in  any  direction  within  the  one-slope  range,  the  only  conditions 
being  (1)  that  it  is  clearly  visible,  and  (2)  that  the  identity  of  the 
sign  to  which  it  is  attached  is  unobscured. 

5.— -By  way  of  example— 

7    SP   ,      /■      ps  ;      £     rs        0  rsa. 

•f     Sam,  tj      Sam's;    a^    sat,  s    Pats;    (/   pays   Spaced  ; 

@^  post,    gA     posts  ;         %      saps  ;   ^-r       fox   &-£     foxes ; 

(P    snow      /&    nose  ;    ft*    noses  (^  Moses ;    /*&   mowers 

q    bees ;     0     boys     /?    knees,  h    or    P  see,,  )?  or  Q  sees ; 

^  or    (/  sue,   V  or    d  sues  ;     £    sow ,  jf  sows  3    ff  owes. 
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6,  — It  is  not  necessary  .to  make  any  clearer  distinction 
between' es'ancTze'than  in  longhand.  In  "  roses  "  both  of  the 
"s'shave  the  '  ze  '  sound— rozez!  The  position  of  the  sibilant  and 
the  vowel  by  which  it  is  accompanied  are  sufficient  indication. 
But  if  we  wish  to  be  very  precise  we  can  show  theces'sound  by  a 
short  horizontal  dash,  and  the'ez'sound  by  a  longer  one. 

Thus  J-       pace         #—     pays 

7.— As  with  the  vowels,  it  is  better  to  adopt  a  plan  like  this 
than  to  have  different  signs  for  sounds  which  pass  one  into  the 
other  so  readily. 

8. — We  do  not  speak  of  'zed,'  no  4  d  '  being  heard  after  the 
sibilant. 

9. — We  call  the  aspirate  '  ha$*  in  preference  to  4  aitch  '  as 
being  more  expressive  of  the  sound.  At  the  end  of  words  a 
written  *  h  '  is  not  heard  ;  *  shah  '  is  simply  *  sh'a.'  There  are 
extremely  few  words  in  which  it  occurs  medially.  Its  common 
effective  position  is  initially  before  a  vowel. 

10. — In  many  systems  of  shorthand  it  is  not  provided  for  at 
all.  In  others  it  is,  theoretically,  represented  by  a  dot.  It  is  not 
of  sufficient  phonetic  force  to  entitle  it  to  a  full  alphabetic 
character.  A  small  mark  is  enough,  for  legibility  will  not  be 
seriously  impaired  even  if  the  mark  be  hardly  visible.  A  da^h 
which  may  be  joined  is  preferable  to  a  dot,  which  cannot,  as 
lifting  the  pen  and  replacing  it  on  the  paper  take  time,  and  we 
select  the  horizontal  direction  for  the  purpose. 

-^"ham    ,        J        have   }     j^        hot    . 
It  occurs  thus  only  before  vowels. 

11. — In  the  few  words  in  which  it  occurs  medially  between 

vowels  it  may  be  represented  by  a  dot  in  the  vowel  to   which  it 

belongs.  . 

dC~         ahem     •  <&  ahead. 

But  the  dot  is  really  not  needed. 
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12.— F^is  the  complete  instantaneous  union  o£fp_  d.nd.  the 
aspirate.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  old  spelling  -  '  Pnilip,' 
for  instance.  A  new  sound  is  thus  created.  Precisely  an&lagous 
are  thefn^in^ink,  bafa,  and  theliJi  in'c£em(fn*em),  baOn  (batne). 
These  new  sounds  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  signs  for  themselves 
as  are  '  f  '  (ffft)  and'v^fm).  Formerly  they  possessed  them  in 
English,  as  they  do  still  in  some  other  languages,.  In  what 
is  commonly  written"  Ve  Faucis  Fayre  "  the  '  ¥  '  is  a  mistaken 
form  for  the  oid  sign  for'tn? 

13.— The  old  alphabet  is  bad  because  on  the  one  hand  it  does 
not  contain  sufficient  signs  for  the  sounds  of  the  language,  and 
on  the  other  because  it  contains  duplicates,  such  as  '  c{  which 
equals  either  *  k '  or  *  s/  and  '  x  '  which  is'ks';  also,  because  of 
the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  value  of  the  signs  both 
consonantal  and  vocal,  "  g  "  being  sometimes  '  js/yj '  and  sometimes 
4  gafy)/  and  *  a  '  having  at  least  ten  different  effects. 

14. — A  perfect  longhand  alphabet  will  have  one  sign  for  one 
sound  and  one  sign  only,  and  one  sound  for  one  sign  and  one 
sound  only. 

15. —When  the  pupil  is  able  to  write  by  sound  in  longhand 
half  his  battle  is  won.  Little  will  remain  for  him  but  to  give  the 
shorthand  equivalents  for  his  longhand  signs.  He  should 
exercise  himself  liberally  in  turning  lexicographically-spelt  matter 
into  phonetic  longhand,  and  in  reading  matter  spelt  by  sound. 
Copious  supplies  of  exercises  of  both  classes  are  now  in 
preparation. 

16. — We  are  now  ready  to  write  completely  an  immense 
number  of  simple  words. 

neighbour,  uabii  *~      °    /   ° 

time,  tiiim  ./       0    ^    ^~ 

Thames,  ternz  ^-    0    ^~   j 
laugh,  laf  f     o     ) 
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watch,  u5c"fr 
patience,  pasnuns 
chough, 'chu? 
earth,  Hufn 
Parr's,  paz 
weights,  uats 
measure,  rnezliu 
any,  eni 
Sammy's,  samiz 
knocks,  nfiks 
judge,  juj 


12 
v   O     ^ 

/  ©  /->   o  f 

J 


o   * 

0 


~/ 


I 


r  O   -  r 
and    so    on. 


17, — To  acquire  a  good  style  of  shorthand-writing  the  pupil 
should  copy  lines  of  continuously-written  shorthand  signs,  such 


As  far  as  possible,  as  in  longhand,  the  fingers  only  should  be 
moved  in  tracing  the  ujd  and  down  strokes,  but  the  whole  hand 
in  tracing  the  join  strokes.  These  exercises  will  be  found  as 
good  in  improving  the  pupil's  longhand  as  for  shorthand.  One- 
slope  shorthand,  like  one-slope  longhand,  should  look  equally 
neat  up -side  down. 


The  system  contains  nothing  in  the  nature  of  back  strokes 
>,    or  perpendiculars    |     ,     Books  of  special  copies  will  shortly 
be  ready. 


LESSON    IV. 
DOTS    AND    DASHES. 


1. — We  have  rejected  the  dot  for  representing  vowels  for  the 
reasons  stated,  but  it  is  in  itself  the  briefest  thing  that  can  be 
written,  and  it  is  far  too  valuable  to  go  unutilised  altogether. 

2.— A  number  of  dots  splashed  over  the  paper  would  not  be 
easy  to  read. 


For  reading  purposes  it  is  desirable  to  have  for  vowels 
signs  of  a  different  character  from  those  for  consonants,  and  it: 
strokes  be  used  for  the  consonants  dots  fulfil  this  one  condition 
for   vowels.      In    Mr.  Pitman's   Old  Phonography   for  instance, 

I     being  t,  k,  and  a  middle  place  heavy  dot  a,   b_  is  c  take/ 

But  here  the  consonants  must  first  be  writtenj-tkf  aud  the  pen  must 
be  lifted,  and  if  there  be  time  the  vowel  peppered  in  afterwards, 
1  tka.'  This  is  not  only  an  unphonetic  arrangement,  but  it  is  far 
too  slow  and  laborious.  In  actual  work  the  vowels  are  almost 
wholly  neglected, little  but  bare  consonants  remains,  and  the  outlines 
are  very  difficult  to  decipher.  A  system  in  which  l  oaks  '  and 
'  case'  have  in  practical  work  precisely  the  same  outline  cannot 
be  said  to  be  phonographic  :  nor  one  in  which  the  translation  of 
the  outline  for  "a  pint  of  oxtail  soup"  by  "  a  pound  of  castile 
soap  "  is  a  venial  offence.  The  vowel  articulation  '  ok '  and  the 
consonantal  articulation  '  ka  '  are  radically  different.  The  three 
stages  of  shorthand  development  in  the  matter  of  vowels  are 
seen  (1)  in  systems  like  Pitman's  and  most  others,  where  the 
vowels  are  detached  and  practically  omitted. 

/  k  *s  *  *g*r*  *p  *  s  * 

(2)  in  those  like  Mr.  PocknelTs  beautiful  geometric  system,  not 
improperly  designated  "  Legible  '  Shorthand,  in  which  the  position 
but   not  the  nature  of  a  vowel  is  indicated. 

eks  gre  ep«s 
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(3)  in  those  such  as  the  Oxford  Shorthand  in  which  we  show  both 
the  position  and  nature—whether  it   be  an' a,'  an  c o,'  an  *e/  or  an 
Au(oo),  or  a  diphthong. 

oks  gro  apas 

The  accent  in  the  last  word  comes  on  the  latter  syllable.  It  might 
be  shown  by  a  cross  Jy.  apas.  But  the  accent  is  not  shown  in 
longhand;  whether  '  picturesque  '  be  '  pikchii-resk  '  or  '  pikehu-skiu.' 

3. — The  two  purposes  for  which  we  apply  the  dot  are  (1) 
for  words,  and  (2)  for  prefixes  and  suffixes ;  in  each  case  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  •  the  shortest  sign  for  the 
commonest  purpose.' 

4. — The  commonest  words  are  *  a '  or  '  an/  and  '  the.'  We  can 
use  the  dot  for  both,  distinguishing  them  by  position.  The  dot  is 
good  for  this  purpose,  not  only  on  account  of  its  brevity,  but  also 
because  of  its  legibility.  It  also  enables  us  to  readily  seize  the 
idea-words  of  a  sentence. 

cat  dog  ran  after    .    hare 

is  easier  to  take  in  than 

The  cat  and  the  dog  ran  after  the  hare. 

5. — The  next  shortest  sign  is  the  dash,  and  we  use  it  for  the 
next  commonest  words.*  We  can  use  up_dashes  and  down  dashes, 
the  latter  both  light  and  shaded.  And  we  can  assign  more  than 
one  word  to  each  sign,  provided  they  be  of  such  a  character  as 
not  to  cause  clashings. 

a,  an  of,  on  and  all,  ought 

the  to,  but  „    should        9     who,  did 

This  exhausts  the  material  available.     The  use  of  the  few  signs 

given  is  highly  advantageous,  but  by  multiplying  the   number  we 

should  destroy  the  advantages. 

6.— The  rapid  longhand  writer  joins  words  to  save  the  time 
consumed  if  the  pen  be  lifted.  The  shorthand  writer  does  the 
same.  But  he  should  do  it  systematically.  He  should  join  only 
such  words  as  are  constantly  occurring,  and  naturally  connected 
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in  sense.  '  Of  the '  '  to  a/  &c.  fulfil  these  conditions.  A  dot 
cannot  be  joined  if  it  is  to  remain  visible,  and  we  use  a  tick  for 
'  the  '  and  the  circle  for  '  a.'     Thus — 

**    and  the  *    and  a  all  a 

^   should  the  ?      should  a  ^      who  the 

and  so  on 

7. — Passing  to  prefixes  and  suffixes.  The  commonest  pre- 
fix is  •  in  '  '  en '  *  un.'  This  is  best  provided  for  by  the  sign  for 
4  n.'  The  next  commonest  is  *  com  '  '  con  '  '  coun,'  &c.  For  this 
we  can  advantageously  use  the  dot,  as  (f  compose  J  re- 
compose.  Now,  seeing  that  our  only  reason  for  detaching  the 
(  re  from  the  (j  is  for  the  sake  of  t  he  dot,  we  need  not  write 
the  latter,    £j  -       Q    recompose. 

8. — '  Com  '  is  not   a  common   termination,    and   we  use  the 
dot  forXiJng',  (i)nk/ making  it  a  dash  for((i)ngs'  (i)nks. 
J-       composing  tff'      composings. 

J.     bank  y>       banks. 

The  '  ng '  'nk'  may  be  implied  suffixially  in  the  same  way  as 
*  com  '  prefixially.  Q . 

^'     ting  tang  ^^     ding  dong 

9. — The  next  shortest  sign,  the  dash  (up  or  down,  but  not 
horizontal)   is    used   for    the    next    commonest    beginnings   and 
endings — the  prefixes,' Ides/ &c.,  and  the  termination^ted/'ded,'  <fcc. 
A  special  sign  is  riot  required  for  plain  (e)t'or  (e)d' 
g    dispose  sf    discompose 

*s^j  decompose       ^-     discommoded 

10. — These  signs  ate  employed  with  great  advantage,  but  if 
the  number  of  such  signs  be  multiplied  all  advantage  is  lost. 

11.— Brevity  to  the  eye  and  brevity  to  the  hand  must  be 
carefully  distinguished.  There  are  much -advertised  systems  of 
shorthand  which  fulb'l  the  one  condition,  but  utterly  fail  as  to 
the  latter.  p  is  brief  to  the  eye,  but  cannot  be  formed  with 
anything  like  the  same  rapidity  as  f  .  In  the  Oxford  Short- 
hand a  special  study  has  been  made  of  brevity  to  the  hand. 
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12.  —The  consonant     —      may  be   used   for  com,  &c 
the  consonant      r     for  ing,  <fcc.,  as  in  '  Cousin'    thro'  the  1 ■■■■-. 
Rapid  writers  generally  prefer  it. 

W     compose  pi£~  composing. 

13. — There   is  the   same  difference    between    a    geometric 
system  of  shorthand  and  a  one-slope  one.  as  between  the  '  printed 
letter  of  a  child  and  the '  written  '  letter  of  an  adult, 

and 

In  writing  back  strokes  there  is  an  obvious  waste  of  energy.     No 
one  thinks  of  writing  his  name*\«^  «£    Cu   &-     or    \S».*^. -^    - 
Thev  written J alphabet  is  a   natural   development  of  the  Sprinted } 
one,  as  the  result  of  centuries  of  use,  just  as  the  printed  alphabet 
is  a  development  of  earlier  characters. 

14. — Early  writing  was  pictorial,  not  phonetic.  Ideas  were 
conveyed  by  little  pictures,  as  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  fishes, 
trees.  <fec.  The  alphabet  is  really  **  all  that  remains  "  of  a  gallery 
of  little  pictures.  The  first  character  has  been  traced  back  to  the 
form  of  an  ox,  the  second  to  that  of  a  (primitive)  house, (com- 
pare Greek  'beta/  Semitic  '  beth,=house,  as  Beth-el.  House  of 
God) ;  the  fourth  to  that  of  a  (tent)  door,  (compare  the  Greek 
[\  delta,  which  we  recognise  at  once).  As  compared  with  what 
preceded  it  the  old  alphabet  is  itself  a  shorthand.  We  are  only 
extending  changes  which  have  from  the  first  been  in  process. 
When  we  write  the  word  '  bad  '  we  write  the  remains  of  pictures 
of  a  house,  an  ox,  a  door.  How  the  ancient  signs  gradually 
changed  their  character  and  came  to  represent  sounds  rather  than 
things  is  a  very  interesting  study,  but  does  not  belong  to  our 
present  purpose.  The  Greeks  were  the  last  people  of  the  western 
civilisation  to  call  the  characters  by  their  object  names  (alpha, 
beta,  <fcc,),  and  the  practical  Romans  the  first  to  call  them  after 
the  sounds  with  which  by  this  time  they  had  come  to  be  associated. 


LESSON    V. 
PHONETIC    DECAY. 


1. — Except  in  the  "Changeless  East,"  language  is  subject  to 
rapid  decay.  There  is  a  tendency  in  speech  to  shorten  every 
word.  Long  aggregations  of  syllables  have  thus  in  the  process 
of  time  been  reduced  to  single  letters,  or  even  disappe;red 
altogether.  The  deeay  goes  on  in  accordance  with  fixed  laws.  In 
every  word  there  is  a  struggle  for  life  between  its  several  sounds  ; 
the  weaker  succumb,  the  stronger  survive.  In  '  grandpa  '  the 
weaker  '  d/  formed  by  the  innermore  organ  the  teeth,  dies  out, 
but  the  stronger  '  p,'  formed  by  the  outermore  organ  the  lips, 
lives  on.  Accent,  of  course,  has  much  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Thus* Car£doc becomes  Crad dock' not  S^ajdock.  We  proceed  in 
accordance  with  natural  principles,  and  write  ^  (avuis)  for-'advice,1 
-p~  (kap'n)  for 'captain!  We  cannot  here  give  a  full  '*  order  of 
strength"  of  the  several  sounds  consonantal  and  vocal;  the  pupil 
will  learn  much  more,  and  much  more  easily  and  pleasantly t  by 
mental  observation.  He  hears,  for  instance,  at  least  two  of  the 
dentals  omitted  by  a  "free  "speaker  from '  pas  (t}  gran(d;  mas(t)er" 
Lists  of  words  for  exercising  him  in  this  matter  are  in  prepara- 
tion. In  a  system  of  shorthand  to  be  equal  to  the  highest 
requirements  abbreviation  there  must  be.  The  manner  of  the 
abbreviation  is  the  only  question.  f,An  arbitrary  selection  of  the 
dead  and  unpronounceable  consonants—"  nn  for  '  union  '  and 
'  opinion '  "  say  the  Old  Phonographers  ;  "  a  natural  survival  of 
vowels    and    consonants    in    natural    order    '11(00)11'^'  for 

'  uuion  '  and  fc  op'n  "  for  '  opinion  '  "  say  the  New. 

2.- -For  reasons  already  clearly  stated  we  rarely  omit  initial 
vowels,  The  practised  writer  makes  natural  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  long  words  in  which  the  initial  vowel  is  very  rapidly 
passed  over,  such  as  '(affectionate."  But  the  learner  need  nut 
attend  to  this. 
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3. — The  omission  of  internal  vowels,  however,  is  a  very 
different  matter.  If  in  the  Oxford  Shorthand  '  bd  '  appear,  it  is 
known  that  a  vowel  occurs  between  these  consonants.  What  vowel 
is  determined  bycphonetic  decay/  It  will  be  one  of  the  weakest. 
The  order  of  weakness  is  I,  e\  u,  &c.  These  vowels  may  be 
omitted  between  consonants  in  words  in  context. 

Is    bit,  bet  ,      f  men    •    —r       kiss  ;    a—      sick     . 

4. — All  vowels  very  rapidly  passed  over  may  be  omitted. 
&~7       okpuiz  for  occupies.  q  spoz  for  suppose. 

Ly  lati  for  laity.  P^       sbod  for  subord(inate). 

{J2y        chueh  for  church. 

5, — Including  the  weaker  part  of  diphthongs. 


/^'     duti  (dooti)  for  duty  (diuti).         <r-c/     iikut  (iikoofc) 
for  acute  (ftkiut). 
^+^  ■  turn  for  time  (tuim).      ^d^^     tiid  for  tide  (tfiid). 

6. — It  is  ulso  found  that  internally  before  the  nasals 'n'W,  and 
the  third  group  of  palatal  and  guttural  sounds  'k,''g(aj,  fch',*j/  fch' 
zn,'  any  snort  vowel  represented    in    phonetic  longhand    bycu' 
may  be  omitted,  also  the  combinations  uu^andtfu. ' 

/-    \>unff       announce;   /_     book  )  C->    rushr,-  A    push  ; 
£_        luck,  look      j       &—       wick,  work     . 

7.—-U  (oo)  initially  has  the  force  of  the  longhand 4w  '(except 
in  the  few  words  such  as  '  use '  beginning  with  the  diphthong  iu, 
of  which  the  stronger  portion  only  is  written)  and  it  is  treated 
in  this  connection  as  if  a  true  consonant,  and  owing  to  its  nature 
vowels  following  it  may  be  very  freely  omitted. 

•"  w(i)t    c/&   w(i)tier    <S   w(i)ts     V     sw(i)m       w    sw(u)m 

^ — t    sw(i)gs  c/        worth 

The  omission  of  vowel  sounds  adds  to  the  legibility  of  our  writing 
rather  than  detracting  from  it.     '  Man  '/"and  *  men  *  f       are 
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instantly  distinguished,  and  so  on.  Vowels  should  not  be  omitted 
if  anything  is  gained  by  writing  them.  In  very,  common  words 
such  asf  time,1<fcc.,  vowel  sounds  may  be  omitted,  whether  simple 
or  diphthongal. 


8. — Other  phonetic  changes  beside  decay  take  place  in 
accordance  with  fixed  laws.  Our  consonants  are  arranged 
physiologically.  Phonetic  changes  will,  therefore,  be,  generally- 
speaking,,  confined  within  the  groups.  Writing  by  sound,  and 
using  simple  related  signs  to  represent  the  sounds,  we  recognise 
readily  the  origin  and  affinities  of  words.  We  learn  the  range 
of  change,  and  given  an  English  word,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  change  of  sound  in  a  cognate  language,  we  can  con- 
struct a  German  form  of  the  word  with  the  utmost  ease.  We  can 
help  ourselves  thus  in  our  translations  into  German  and  other 
languages,  and  we  very  readily  overcome  the  difficulties  in  pro- 
nouncing them. 

9. — Take  the  word  •  sBip '  for  example.  The  initial  con- 
sonantal  sound  will  vary  within  the  third  or  palatal  and  guttural 
group,  and  the  final  consonantal  sound  will  vary  between  '  explo- 
dent '  and  '  continuant ' ;  thus  : — sBig.*  ^h\ff,  £&r/>(per),  Ifcijf,  and 
so  on.     Similarly,  candle  (k),  Randier  (ena),  gftaudeiier  (£n). 

10. — Anexplodent  is  a  sound  that  "  goes  off  with  a  bang," 
ep,'cet,'ek'  naturally  represented  by  a  ^traighi.  stroke  in  everv 
case.  A  eontinuant,tef,/e<!th/<ec*B,,  may  be  continued  as  long  as  the 
expulsion  of  the  breath  is  continued  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
same  organs. 

11.— If  the  lips  be  prevented  from  moving,  a  lip-sound  cannot 
be  formed.  A  teeth  sound  cannot  be  formed  with  the  nose,  and 
so  on.     All  such  matters  should  be  thoroughly  tested. 

12.  — We  do  not  call  our  alphabets  "  alphabets  of  nature  " 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  commonly  abused.  One  writes 
with  the  hand  and  not  with  the  mouth,  and  it  is  no  advantage  to 
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have  a  form  for  '  p  '  for  instance,  which  is  supposed  to  have  some 
relation  to  the  direction  of  emission  of  that  sound  from  the  mouth. 
We  do  not  set  up  an  elaborate  "  alphabet  of  nature,"  and  having 
allowed  the  pupil  to  spend  six  months  in  acquiring  it,  proceed  to 
demolish  it  by  means  of  an  extraordinary  number  of  devices  of 
the  most  artificial  and  unphonetic  character  We  have  not  a 
5  Learners'  and  two  {/^learners'  styles.  We  do  not  write  '  printer  ' 
'  r  '  hook,  *  p/  ;  p,'(or  an  addition  to  '  p  '  No.  1,  adding  '  ter,  fder, 
fKer/  or  dnerj)  *  n  '  hook,  '  X '  ;  but  we  represent  the  sounds  in  the 
order  in  which  they  come.  We  do  not  write  a  burring  or  con- 
sonantal R  at  the  end  of  such  words,  or  internally  before  a  con- 
sonant, as  such  a  sound  is  not  heard  (printer-r-r)  in  southern  or 
standard  English  speech.  It  is  absurd  in  a  system  of  writing -by- 
sound  to  picture  one  of  the  rnanuz  in  one  manner,  and  the  other 
in  another  manner,  and  we  do  not  boast  that  in  this  system  a 
given  word  can  be  written  in  398  different  ways.  Such  a  thing 
tends  neither  to  certainty  nor  speed a 


LESSON    VI. 
COMPLETION. 


I.— We  add  the  liquids  E  and  L  by  shading  the  sign  for 
the  preceding  sound.  As  in  every  other  matter,  we  have  neither 
rule  nor  exception  in  applying  this  principle.  What  is  called 
the  "genius"  of  the  language  is  such  that  no  difficulty  ever 
arises  in  determining  which  of  the  two  liquids  is  intended. 
The  combination  of  sounds  nearly  always  decides  it.  \Se 
cannot  set  forth  every  possible  combination,  nor  is  it  at  all 
needful,  but  to  aid  the  youngest  pupils  we  may  say  that  after  any 
compliant  other  than  the  sibilants  it  will  commonly  be  R, 
especially  !>efore  the  o's  and  u(oo)'s  ;  but  after  a  vowel  or  initial 
sibilant  it  will  commonly  be  jL 

3/7        Polly       Z  breezes      rr^~        broken 

JLf*    blackens      W**    S(e)!ina*s       (  /  miserable) 

2. — It  is  found  better  to  have  the  same  method  for  repre- 
senting both  of  these  related  sounds  in  any  but  the  initial 
position.  For  special  purposes  they  may  be  distinguished  after 
the  outline  is  written  by  down  dashes,  short  and  long. 


f'f        bracken        _/r 


blacken 


3.— In  our  walks  we  often  '  cut  off  a  corner;'  we  can  do  the 
same  in  our  shorthaud — systematically— and  when  a  straight 
stroke  is  immediately  followed  by  a  curve  in  the  same  direction 
the  angle  may  in  rapid  work  be  skipped.  — '"7  ,  Kish;  may  be 
written^ — ».The  combination  explodent-continuant  is  commoner 
than  the  contrary  one,  hence  our  selection  of  the  device  for  the 
former.  We  were  also  influenced  by  the  greater  similarity  of 
sound  between  p,  b ;  t,  d,  &e.,  than  between  re  aud  le,  and  ne  and 
me.     The  long  forms  may,  of  course,  be  shaded. 

4. — Weeing  thai  what  we  do  write  is  so  easily  written,  and 
therefore  should  be  so  accurately  formed,  and  that  it  represents 
with  so  much  clearness  the  sounds  of  our  words  in  the  order  in 
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which  they  come,  without  any  complication  or  uncertainty,  it 
will  be  proper  to  abbreviate  them  in  the  natural  manner  adopted 
in  longhand.  But  seeing  that  a  certainty  attaches  to  our  signs 
which  does  not  attach  to  the  old  longhand  characters,  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  so  with  safety  to  a  much  greater  extent.  "  Spec  "'  in 
longhand  is  used  for  "  speculation,"  and  being  much  briefer,  is 
more  rapidly  read.  It  cannot  be  used  for  "  special,"  &c,  of 
which  it  conveys  little  idea,  or  for  "  species,"  &c,  though  these 
words  begin  in  longhand  in  the  same  way.  In  a  good  joined- 
vowel  system  of  shorthand  long  words  are  best  not  fully  written. 
As  a  general  principle  the  outline  should  include  the  accented 
syllable.  Sometimes  it  may  be  desirable  to  add  a  differentiating 
final  syllable.  'Bankruptcy'  may  well  be  written  'bunkcy  ' 
(the  '  nk  '  being  indicated  in  the  manner  explained  in  a  previous 
lesson). 

5. — Well-known  phrases  may  be  abbieviated.  "  Brecnmarij  * 
will  serve  for  "  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,''  "  sal  jamz  ami 
ladz  "  for  '*  sale  of  jams  and  marmalades,"  and  so  on.  Crossed 
strokes  will  be  found  distinctive  for  recurrent  phase*. 

/         Coercion  Bill     j       _^_—      Lord  Gordon. 

6.—  P,  b,  f,  v,  lip  letters,  are  down  ;  t,  d,  'Cnt  (ffi,  teeth  sounds 
are  up  ;  k,  g(a),  66,  j,  sB,  ftfi,  throat  and  palatal  sounds,  are 
along  strokes.  In  rapid  work  position  is  used  for  adding  a  sound 
accordingly.  Down  position  adds  p,  b,  f,  v  {before  a  final 
sibilant  if  there  be  one);  up  position  adds  t,  d,  ffi,  (ffi;  along 
position  (in  relation  to  previous  word)  k,  g(a),  6E,  j,  s%  zn.  Thus, 

h         Sea  ....  .  lead    (leet,   leffie)  .  ./T-   leave  (leap). 

It  goes  almost  without   saying  that  such   form-*   are   used  most 
for  the  commonest  words,  such   as   "  lead,"  &c„   and  it    wdl   not 
impair  legibility   seriously  if  position  be  not   perfectly  observed 
The  pupil  will  bear  in  mind  the  use  of  shading,  and  the  principles 
regulating  the  omission  of  internal  vowels. 

bread  . .  .  /  •  •     brief 
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This  use  of  position  is  found  much  more  satisfactory  than  its 
use  for  vowel-indication,  according  to  which  system,  up-position. 
for  instance,  indicates  that  one  vowel,  coming  somewhere,  is  one  of 
half-a-dozen  sounds. 

7. — "  Letter-words  "  are  a  great  resource  in  rapid  writing. 
In  a  natural  system  of  shorthand  they  can  be  safely  used  to  an 
enormous  extent.  Every  character  in  the  alphabets,  whether 
vocal  or  consonantal,  whether. simple  or  shaded  for  a  liquid,  or 
"  springed  *  for  a  sibilant,  whether  contracted  or  not,  whether  on 
the  line,  above  the  line,  or  through  the  line*  naturally  serves  for 
the  commonest  verb,  the  commonest  noun,  the  commonest 
adjective,  <fce.,  beginning  with  the  sound  it  indicates. 

Thus     for    can,  come  — ^      could 

give,  great  — — ^        good 

— £~     cannot  o         \ 

c/      you  n        it  (also  we) 

he  y^~)        she 

^7     special 
The  memory  is  not  burdened,  but  at   first  a  little  reflection   is 
demanded. 

8. — For  •  we'  we  use  n^  e  being  the  stronger  portion  of  the 
diphthong.  Similarly  /f  inem'is  best  for  *  remember  'j  <^c(\"0i 
for"which;:  aud  there  are  a  few  other  cases  which  the  pupil  had 
best  discover  for  himself  in  which  it  is  not  the  initial  sound  that 
is  recorded. 

9. —The  system  lends  itself  to  natural  abbreviation  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  as  the  pupil  will  soon  and  when  he  begins  to 
endeavour  to  save  time  by  joining  wfoa-words,  as  well  as  mere 
particles.  The  small  circle  representing  the  vowel  in  '  that  ' 
will  be  found  very  useful  for  that  word.  We  thus  get  easily  read 
natural  phrases  such  as 

;    y     sir-- 

I've  no-doubt-that  John-(wjU-coine. 
A-fact    with-which     you-may-oot     be-acquainted. 
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10.— The  resources  available  for  shorthand  purposes  are 
form  (varied  by  direction),  size,  lightness  or  darkness,  and  re- 
lative position".  Experience  teaches  us  to  depend  mainly  upon 
the  first,  to  use  shading  for  such  a  purpose  only  as  one  in  which 
failure  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  a  light  stroke  and  a 
shaded  one  will  not  under  any  circumstances  effect  the  initial 
sound  of  the  word,  nor  any  sound  so  sharp  and  decisive  as  the 
sibilants,  foe  which  others  employ  it.  Position  is  found  to  be 
most  valuable  in  the  case  of  the  dashes  for  the  constantly  re- 
curring particles,  but  not  to  be  so  readily  brought  into  use  for 
alphabetic  outlines.  We  trust  that  the  principles  enunciated  in 
these  six  lessons  will  be  as  warmly  appreciated  by  the  world  at 
large  as  they  have  already  been  appreciated  by  our  private  pupils. 
We  do  not  make  any  absurd  pretensions  for  the  Oxford  Shorthand. 
We  only  state  that  within  the  knowledge  of  the  numerous  head- 
masters, headmistresses,  and  others  who  have  favoured  us  with 
testimonials  there  is  none  which  can  be  learnt  by  young  children 
so  easily  or  so  readily  turned  to  account ;  and  that  fiiike 
in  simplicity,  brevity,  and  legibility  it  far  transcends  any  other. 
We  have  never  known  a  pupil  who  has  attempted  it  fail  to  obtain 
a  working  command  of  it.  We  believe  that  the  educative 
influence  of  learning  and  employing  such  a  system  cannot  fail  to 
be  great.  We  know  that  shorthand  is  attractive  to  young  people. 
We  know  that  parents  desire  it  for  their  children.  We  know 
that  as  a  school  subject  other  systems  have  failed.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  system  of  the  future,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
known,  will  embody  at  least  two  of  the  great  features  of  the 
Oxford  Shorthand,  namely,  the  o«€-slope  and  the  joined-vowd. 
We  have  in  preparation  certain  little  works  which  we  think  will 
greatly  assist  both  teachers  and  learners.  And  we  earnestly  ask 
all  who  are  in  any  sort  interested  in  this  movement  to  send  us 
their  names  that  we  may  advise  them  of  our  proposals.  In  this 
way  they  will  help  materially  to  advance 

THE  CAUSE  OP    PROGRESSIVE  SHORTHAND. 


^e  Qxfoxb  <p§0Tt§anb  Society 

tjAS    been    established    in    response    to    expressions    of     desire    constantly 
received   from   all  parts  of  the  world.     The   Members  are  divided  into — 

(1)  Associates,  who  are  pledged  students  of  the  system ; 

(2)  Fellows,  who,  in   addition   to  possessing   a   competent   knowledge  of 

the  system  can  write  it  at  a  speed  of   not   less    than    60    words  a 
minute  ;  and 

(3)  Licentiates,  who,  having  an  adequate   theoretical   knowledge    of   the 

system,  can  write  it  at  the  rate  of  at  least  120  words  a  minute. 

The  Members  of  the  O.S.S.  unite  themselves  into  an  organisation  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  one  another  mutual  help  and  encouragement,  and  for 
advancing  the  common  cause— the  spread  and  improvement  of  the  Phonographic 
Art.  A  register  is  made  of  their  names  and  addresses,  and,  when  desired, 
members  in  the  same  district  are  placed  in  direct  communication  with  each 
other.  In  addition,  a  list  is  kept  of  persons  anxious  and  qualified  to  act  as 
Teachers  ;  and  members  are  from  time  to  time  advised  of  all  movements  in 
connection  with  the  progress  of  the  system. 

The  minimum  Subscription  (to  defray  expenses)  is  Is.  a  year,  payable  in 
advance. 

Applications,  with  particulars,  fee,  and  stamped  envelope,  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Manager,  Oxford  Shorthand  Publishing  Association,  Dover. 

All  the  Oxford  Shorthand  Publications  are  fully  protected,  and  notice, 
is  hereby  given  by  the  Proprietors  that  proceedings  will  be  instituted  in  case 
of  any  infringement  of  their  rights. 

Agents  and  Teachers  wanted  in  all  unrepresented  districts.  Corres- 
pondence relative   to  teaching,  &c,  should  be   addressed  as  above. 

Oxford  Shorthand  Wafers. — Device :  An  eagle  (Onwards  and  Upwards !) 
stamped  in  crimson  and  gummed  on  the  back.  Very  useful  for  sealing  envelopes 
and  wrappers  and  beautifying  note-paper  and  correspondence  cards.  Price  6d. 
per  100,  post  free. 

Single  Copies  of  Oxford  Shorthand  Publications  can  be  obtained  in 
London  of  Feed  Pitman,  20,  Paternoster-row,  E.C.,  and  through  any  bookseller, 
or  direct  from  Dover.  The  trade  (English  and  Foreign)  are  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 

IN  PREPARATION:  "The  Oxford  Shorthand  Progressive  Exercises,"  "The 
Oxford  Shorthand  Manual "  (incorporating  the  "  Six  Lessons "  and 
"  Reporter  "),  "  The  Oxford  Shorthand  Reading-Book,"  and  "  The  Oxford 
Shorthand  Copylines." 


(Djcforb  Sfyortfyanb  Publications. 


COPYEIGHTBD  IN  GEEAT   BRITAIN,  CANADA,  UNITED   STATES,  FRANCE,  GERMANY, 
BELGIUM,   ITALY,   SWITZERLAND,   HAYTI,   AND  TUNIS. 


'"THE  spread  of  the  Oxford  System  has  been  utterly  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  Phonography.  It  at  once  asserted  its  superiority 
over  every  previous  method — French,  German,  English,  or  American — 
and  although  but  a  few  months  old  is  already  taught  in  Colleges  and 
Schools  throughout  the  world,  the  old  and  complex  detached-vowel, 
geometrical,  and  unnatural  systems  of  Shorthand  at  once  yielding 
before  it.  It  is  especially  recommended  for  the  Oxford  and  other 
Examinations  in  which  Shorthand  is  included,  as  much  progress  being- 
made  with  it  by  the  average  schoolboy  in  a  month  as  is  possible  with 
the  commonest  of  the  older  systems  in  a  year. 


THE  OXFORD  SHORTHAND  IN  SIX  LESSONS. 

An  Arrangement  of  the  System  in  Six  Short  and  Easy  Lessons. 
Price  Is.  3d.  post  free. 

THE  OXFORD  SHORTHAND  REPORTER 

f  ONTAINS  a  more  complete  development  of  the  system  than  was 
possible  in  the  Six  Lessons,  and  embodies  important  improvements 
due  to  the  genius  of  Professor  Jean  P.  A.  Martin  and  other  distin- 
guished Phoneticians.  In  addition,  it  offers  a  mass  of  hints  on  teaching 
Phonetics  and  Phonetic  Shorthand,  contributed  by  some  of  the  most 
successful  Phonographic  instructors  of  the  day.  These  will  be  found 
invaluable  to  learners  and  teachers  of  any  system  of  Phonetic  Short- 
hand. 

Price  Is.  3d.  post  free,  of 

THE  OXFOED  SHORTHAND  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION,  DOVER, 


Other  Works  to  follow. 


The    Oxford  Shorthand  Publishing   Association   supply    all   Reporters'    and 
Teachers'  requisites  at  current  prices.    First-class  quality 


Standard  Office,  Dover. 
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